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The Service of the Association 


One hears not infrequently the question, “ What definite things 
is the Religious Education Association doing?” The purpose 
of the organization is not so much to do things as to cause things 
to be done. This is an association of interested persons for the 
purposes of promotion, education and inspiration. Results must 
be estimated not by what it does as an organization, but by the 
new and larger and better things that are being everywhere done 
because there is such an organization. The most valuable results 
are probably the indirect ones, such, for example, as the phenom- 
enal extension of teacher-training classes; the growth of Bible 
study by women’s clubs and kindred organizations; the develop- 
ment of the religious educational work of Christian associations, 
doth in their own institutions and in colleges and universities ; the 
courses of study in religious psychology and pedagogy now 
offered, the increase in number and improvement in quality of 
courses of study offered by the Sunday schools the widespread 
and deepening public interest and appreciation of the importance 
of religious education, as seen in pulpit and platform utterances, 
in the daily newspapers, in religious and secular journals, in the 
many books on the different phases of religious education, books 
bearing such names as: Harper, Coe, Hall, King, Pease, Haslitt, 
and many other members of the Association. Of course it is not 
intended to claim that the credit for any of these results rests 
wholly with the Association. 

Besides all this, however, there are many definite things that 
the Association has accomplished, such as the publication and cir- 
culation of about 8,000 copies of three great volumes, which have 
been widely recognized as most important contributions to the lit- 
erature of the subject, and the issuance of REL1GIous EDUCATION, 
a vehicle for the publication of the best thought and methods in 
the many departments of religious education. Then the seven- 
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teen departments of the Association are equipped for definite 
work, many of them having already made important contribu- 
tions through investigation. They have held meetings, prepared 
bibliographies, suggested curricula, conducted special studies and 
issued departmental literature. 

In important centers local Guilds have been organized, apply- 
ing the principles of the organization to the smaller community. 
They have conducted conferences, maintained classes in biblical 
study and in teacher-training, provided courses of lectures and 
pursued departmental investigations. 

Conferences with pastors, Sunday School teachers and edu- 
cators have been held. Over 100 of the great summer assem- 
blies, church and similar conventions, have been reached and 
aroused by means of special addresses by leading thinkers and 
workers and by the distribution of literature. 

State organizations are in process of formation. A perma- 
nent exhibit of literature, materials and methods used in religious 
education has been installed at the executive office. The office 
is also constantly used as a bureau of information on methods 
and principles of work. 

Preparations are being made for the next great convention, 
to be held in Rochester, New York, during the first week of Feb- 
ruary, 1907. An increasing constituency is being built up by 
means of securing new members. The executive office is con- 
stantly called upon for advice and assistance by those who are 
meeting the many problems of religious education in their Sunday 
schools, colleges, universities, homes, etc. 

These are only a few of the many tangible things being done. 
No account is taken of the larger things being planned, nor is it 
possible to set down the accomplishments which are of the largest 
value of all, in the arousing and formation of public opinion, the 
creation of ideals and the stimulation of other thinkers and 


workers. 


























The Psychological Basis 
Religious Nurture 


JOHN DASHIELL STOOPS, Ph. D. 
Professor Iowa Coliege, Grinnell, Iowa 

The Emotional Elements of Religion. The emotional ele- 
ment is a deeper and more fundamental characteristic of the re- 
ligious experience than the intellect or the will, for the latter are 
individualistic and the former racial. The racia! stratum of the 
mind, the instincts, impulses, emotions, is deeper than the individ- 
ual stratum, reflection, will. Primitive man did not have nervous 
diseases, but he had great emotional instability because his mind 
was not stored with regulative intellectual principles of conduct. 
The mind of the savage and of the child tends to regard any sub- 
jective idea as objectively true because there is no system of truth 
with which it must enter into relations. His thinking is a form 
of imagination. The emotional element is more deeply seated 
to-day in religious experience because it is instinctive. And the 
emotions are more easily touched and aroused than the reflective 
will. The crowd, music and rhythm, emphasis on the startling 
and miraculous, the cross and its suffering, death and the uncer- 
tainty of life, the littleness of man’s will and his intellect—all this 
sets loose the racial, instinctive, level and reduces to nought the 
higher, individual, inhibitive processes. They serve the same 
function which the soma juice of the Hindu or the fasting of the 
ascetic performed. And if it be true, as scientists tell us, that 
women are more racial and less individual than men, have we not 
here the explanation of the fact that more women than men are 
found in our churches? Nor is it difficult to understand why 
primitive man regards the emotional elements of his religious ex- 
perience as peculiarly divine. They are not the work of the in- 
dividual’s own will; they are, therefore, the work of a spirit 
within him. Let one believe in the reality of spirits and auto- 
suggestion is sufficient to give rise to the belief in demoniacal 
possession. We can understand the emotional phase of religion 
only by comprehending the racial elements of experience. This 
is shown very clearly, as Davenport has pointed out, in the fact 
that the individual to-day who lives on the racial rather than the 
individual plane of religion will habitually respond on the same 
level in business and politics. 
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The Will. As the growth of the child brings a development 
of intelligence and will, so was it with the race. The emotional 
element, because it is a racial phase of experience, existed in full 
force long before the intelligent will, the individual aspect of ex- 
perience, was developed. Accordingly, we can see at particular 
periods in the historical development of certain civilizations who 
have left us their literature, a distinct recognition of moral ele- 
ments in their religious life. The teaching of Socrates is a clear 
example of such moral emphasis. In the teaching of Amos and 
the other great eighth century prophets in Israel, a very clear 
emphasis is laid on actual morality, as opposed to the merely emo- 
tional, racial, elements of religion. And indeed we may say that 
the recognition of the individual phase of religious experience, 
reflection and will, contained the germ of a universal point of 
view. This is especially clear in the wisdom literature of the Old 
Testament, where religion springs out of the nature of the soul 
itself and is therefore free from local and national limitations. 

There is too little recognition even to-day of the practical will 
in the religious life. The machinery of the church is more 
adapted to the emotional type of experience. Our emotions are 
the deepest elements in our religious experience, but unless they 
issue in practical results they really do not have the meaning 
they should have. And, again, to regard the emotions as more in 
touch with the divine than the intelligent will is to limit the divine 
to the racial tendencies of experience and to rule it out of the 
individual phase of our mental life. This is to recognize only 
the primitive type of religion, to make progress impossible and 
to prevent the development of the higher types of religion which 
are all based on an active co-operation between the inner experi- 
ence of the individual and the div'ne life. 

The Intellect. The intellect has had more recognition in the 
modern church than the practical will, but it has been made to 
follow certain pre-determined lines fixed by tradition and institu- 
tionalism. Rationalism has set up a system of established truth 
so formulated as to be regarded as an end in itself. The result 
is that the formulations of theology have become separated from 
our concrete experience until a real chasm exists between these 
abstract formulas and the actual concrete processes of experi- 
ence. It nay be that here is the explanation of the rise of so 
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many isms, such as Christian Science, Theosophy and Spiritual- 
ism 


























Feeling, Thinking and Willing Are Only Aspects of Experi- 
| ence. For psychology, life is a unitary process. There are three 

distinguishable phases of the mind: activity, feeling and thinking, 
but no one of these can exist without the others in human experi- 
ence. Hence no one of them alone can be made the basis of re- 
ligion. Religion is the instinctive response of the whole self to 
what it feels to be a divine life. The rationalist regards religion 
as resting on some body of doctrine. Faith is the intellectual con- 
set to a creed through which one is saved. The religious atti- 
tude 1s regarded as dependent on an intellectual attitude. This 
position psychology shows to be untrue. Thought regulates re- 
sponses and their coincident feelings, but it does not and cannot 
create any fundamental tendency of the mind. The emotional 
method or usual revival method regards a certain set of feelings 
as a special manifestation of the divine life. But the emotional 
method is equally unpsychological for the reason that normal 
emotions come of themselves with the perception of characteristic 
facts. It is accordingly not necessarily religious emotion but 
sentimentality to isolate artificially these emotional elements from 
their relation to the total unity of normal experience. The grave 
defect of the emotional or revival method is its spasmodic char- 
acter. Life processes never develop ina hurry. There are earlier 
and later stages of adolescent developnient, and there are, accord- 
ingly, no short cuts to the religious life. This method may be 
perfectly applicable to mature wills who have passed beyond the 
adolescent stage and for whom these precious years of religious 
development are impossible. But it is certainly inapplicable to 
the growing experience of adolescence. Their emotional life, 
already accentuated at this period, det»:ands objective interests and 
balance, and not an emphasizing of their already hyper-sensitive 
condition. The emotional factors of the religious life are vital 
and fundamental, but they ought to come in through imitation, 
suggestion, personal atmosphere, architecture, painting, music, 
and other subconscious sources. 

The Institutional Method. The institutional method of deal- 
ing with the adolescent, which regards the institution as a means 
t of bestowing salvation on the individual through the sacraments, 
fails to take account of the fact, which is absolutely vital, that re- 
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ligion springs out of the fundamental instincts of the mind itself. 
The church is not a means of bringing religion from some outside 
source to the individual; it is rather the expression of a common 
religious experience. The rite of baptism, accordingly, must be 
regarded as a symbol of an inner transition of experience, a fully 
conscious giving up of self to the divine life. There is implied 
a development of will sufficient to enable the individual to under- 
stand the nature of the transition through which he is passing. 
Infant baptism belongs to the institutional or sacramental theory. 
The baptism of Jesus, symbolizing the personal consecration of 
his adolescent self to the kingdom of God is the ideal type of true 
baptism. To enter prematurely into the church is to be deprived 
of the real self-surrender which norinally can come only at a later 
period. It tends to render the whole religious life a monotonous 
plateau with no mountain peaks of soul-stirring insight and per- 
sonal readjustment. If there is any one thing on which psychol- 
ogy is agreed it is that things are understood only on the level of 
the child’s development, and in the light of his actual experience. 
And this holds as truly for the religious phase of his experience 
as for any other, 

Danger of Uniformity. It must, however, be kept in mind 
that although the mind responds as a totality yet different phases 
of the mind predominate in different individuals. And this makes 
impossible in the pedagogy of religion any uniform or standard 
method. McKinley has admirably distinguished four tempera- 
ments which he calls the weak-motor, or sanguine, the strong- 
motor or energetic, the weak-sensory or phlegmatic, and the 
strong-sensory or reflective. The energetic and the phlegmatic, 
he thinks, are the most difficult, the sanguine and the reflective the 
least difficult, to reach. Women, he thinks, belong to the two 
types most easily reached: they are also more inclined by nature to 
self-sacrifice, are more racial and less individual, and hence more 
responsive to whatever methods are in vogue. It is his opinion, 
accordingly, that “as a rule religion must hold its own through 
the women; it must make its chief advances through the men.” 

The Educational Method. There remains to consider the 
educational method of dealing with the religious life. This 
method must be fundamentally psychological. It rests upon the 
psychological fact that religion is an elemental attitude of the 
total human self toward what it instinctively feels to be a divine 
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life. It looks upon nature as the manifestation of a divine life 
because it is instinctively compelled to interpret its world after 
the analogy of its own inner life. No one can escape this point 
of view save the philosophical materialist, and even in him there 
exists the same religious impulse. The educational method does 
not attempt to create religion, or to prove its credibility, but to 
train and develop an already existing impulse. 

From this point of view it would seem that the great desider- 
atum in the present situation of religious education is a workable, 
pedagogical method of arranging the material to be taught in a 
graded system which shall provide material suitable to the chang- 
ing and therefore different levels of the developing mind. The 
earliest strata of the mind are those of the play-instincts, habit- 
formation, memory, etc. Later on obedience to moral and relig- 
ious laws will be the center of education. Finally, at adolescence 
will come a new sense of self, a consciousness of independence, a 
feeling of self-initiative. “This is the beginning of the second- 
birth, a birth not of the body but of the soul. The attainment of 
this personal appreciation of the meaning of life is the absolute 
condition of all genuine morality and religion. The inner mean- 
ing of the world is now beginning to open before the growing 
soul. What is most needed is not a curriculum of hard and fast 
formulations according to which the adolescent mind is expected 
to model its own experience, but a Socratic method which shall 
furnish such a curriculum as shall draw out the developing soul 
of youth. In the early period when the new sense of self is nebu- 
lous and unformed, when the soul in its individual aspect is liter- 
ally being born, there results a second childhood, not physical but 
mental, moral and spiritual. The development of this individual 
phase of experience marks a formative period, so that much ought 
to be made of unconscious imitation, suggestion and the formation 
of habits. In later adolescence, doctrines, the Bible, the life ot 
Jesus, must be reinterpreted by each individual in the terms of 
his own experience as he faces life’s problems for himself. The 
teaching of Jesus and his doctrine of the Kingdom of God is the 
ideal type of material for the adolescent, especially in its mature 
stage. The pre-adolescent youth must be taught to conform to 
the requirements of the objective world. The adolescent youth 
must work out through his own experience of self-discovery the 
principles of inner self-control, so that through his own self-gov- 
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ernment and self-direction he may personally co-operate with the 
objective world. 

The study of the Bible from this psychological point of view 
rests in no way on any pre-existent theory about it, any doctrine 
as to what it must or must not mean. Psychologically regarded, 
the Bible is the fragmentary record of the moral and religious de- 
velopment of a race. What its value is depends alone upon the 
value of the actual facts which it presents. To approach it from 
the standpoint of our own doctrines, which is the usual doctrinal 
method, is to take the facts out of their setting and rearrange 
them according to our own intellectual point of view. This is 
to use the Bible only as a store house from which to draw ma- 
terial for the exposition of our own views. The real way to 
study or teach the Bible, if one wishes to study or teach the 
Bible itself and not to set forth one’s own private views, is to 
become familiar with the history of the Hebrew people and to 
interpret their literature as a partial expression of their actual life 
process. When once the truth is grasped that religion grows out 
of the nature of experience itself} that it has its roots in life, in 
living tendencies and feelings, and not in any theory whatever, it 
becomes clear that the relation of the life and teaching of Jesus 
to human experience remains absolutely unchanged by the his- 
torical method of Bible study. Its spiritual significance for ex- 
perience must remain so long as his life and teaching adequately 
reveal man’s nature in its relation to the divine life. 

The method of emphasizing some moral, which usually rep- 
resents only a subjective attitude, or of extracting some doctrine 
and making this the central thing is again usually a reconstruc- 
tion of the subject-matter according to an outside point of view. 
If we teach the actual facts we need not fear, if the material is 
properly selected, that these moral and spiritual elements will be 
absent. They can be taught as elements in the actual material 
itself. This will make them more, instead of less, effective. The 
normal mind is objective, not introspective, so that the isolation 
of the moral and spiritual elements from the total fact or situa- 
tion will make them intangible and defeat its own end. In the 
actual world, in the world of poetry, history or religion, these 
elements are realized in definite events, embodied in actual per- 
sons ; abstracted from their concrete setting, they are liable, except 
for those of philosopical turn of mind, to float in vacuo. 
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The Sunday-Schoo! Hymn Tune 


CHARLES HUBERT FARNSWORTH 
Teachers College, New York City 


Some years ago while conducting the music tn a Sunday- 
school of a small western town I did what was my custom, asked 
the children to select a tune. It happened on this occasion that 
one of the children called for one of the liveliest Gospel tunes 
in the book. It was a tune that I had systematically shunned. 
I had been leading the music for four or five years, and select- 
ing what I considered the best tunes. When I asked the children 
to select tunes, they would generally call for some that we had 
been singing. I had taken this as an indication of an improve- 
ment in their taste for music. You can imagine my surprise 
when this outlawed tune was called for. But my surprise was 
turned into discouragement as I noticed how the tune went. There 
was a color and fervor to the tone that showed the children were 
at home in this tune in a way they were not in the tunes that 
I was selecting for them. I remember feeling at the time that 
this represented something perverse in human nature, a sort 
of zsthetic sin which was easier to do than to leave undone. 
But the true reason was this: The two or three songs sung 
each Sunday morning were not sufficient to make those chil- 
dren thoroughly familiar with the style they represented. On the 
other hand, the jiggy and sentimental styles were those which 
the children were constantly experiencing in their everyday life. 
The songs, whether secular or sacred, sung around the cabinet 
organs in their homes were of these types; hence the music I was 
giving them in the Sunday school was to a large extent in an 
unfamiliar idiom. No wonder they did not have the tone-color 
and swing that the popular tunes had. 

The opportunity to hear the standard tunes of the church 
sung around the hearth fire which family worship at one time 
offered is gone. The day school offers but a scanty and per- 
functory substitute for hearing such music. 

It is not a question of simply knowing the music. This 
can be easily taught, but what is more difficult, the music to serve 
a religious purpose must be of a character having religious as- 
sociations, The two songs a week sung in my school, different 
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in type from the songs heard in all other religious exercises at- 
tended by the children, were not sufficient to establish the proper 
associations. Even if the proper associations exist, the music may 
still be a failure. On the other hand, even without such help, 
the music may be very satisfactory. 

The reason for success or failure arises not so much from 
the music as from the condition of the assembly that is produc- 
ing the music. There must be some latent enthusiasm, a con- 
sciousness of companionship, of interest in a common cause in 
the assembly if the music it produces is to be effective. . The 
singing of a congregation might be compared to a condensing 
lens gathering the individual enthusiasm emitted by the mem- 
bers and focussing it into one emotional channel; the essential 
thing for success is that there be feeling to focus. If the mem- 
bers of an assembly have no enthusiasm to express, or, worse 
still, have a negative attitude, the attempt to sing together makes 
bad matters worse. The assembly immediately becomes con- 
scious of the lack of unity and enthusiasm. The music has a 
depressing instead of a stimulating effect because of the way 
it is performed, This is not the fault of the music. To expect 
the music to originate the enthusiasm under such conditions is 
like expecting a man to lift himself by pulling on his boot- 
straps. 

Take, for instance, two schools; one large and flourishing, 
with energetic managers and thoroughly awakened interest on 
the part of the children. The lively jiggy tunes go with a vim and 
life, with enthusiasm and snap. The principal will tell you that 
it is because they sing this kind of music that the singing is 
so effective. Compare with this another school, small, dead and 
alive, the managers not blest with the western hustle of the 
first one described but believing in singing the standard church 
tunes in the school. Here the music goes like the school. A 
superficial observer of these two schools would naturally infer: 
jiggy music—enthusiasm and effectiveness; good religious mu- 
sic—lifelessness and poor effect. 

Such an inference is not true; the difference between the 
singing of these two schools is the difference in their co-operative 
life. The music does not originate the enthusiasm of the first 
school, but expresses it and makes the school conscious of it. 
The lack of effect in the music of the lifeless school is not 
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because of the music sung, but the difficulty is that its work is 
largely perfunctory. There is no enthusiasm for the music 
to focus, 

The true idea with reference to the hymn-tune is that it 
should focus and make conscious to the assembly its own re- 
ligious enthusiasm. There is very rarely any difficulty in making 
the music at a funeral effective. Every one is under the in- 
fluence of a dominant emotion and the music that has any 
connection with the expression of his emotion has no difficulty 
in focussing the feeling of the assembly. So, too, at a political 
meeting where the patriotic feeling is running high, the as- 
sembly is surcharged with feeling, and it takes but a strain 
of some familiar patriotic tune to develop white heat. 

In both of these cases the emotion was latent. The tune 
simply brought it to a focus and intensified the feeling of 
everyone by making the members of the assembly conscious of 
each other’s emotional state. It is this sympathetic conscious- 
ness of others’ condition that intensifies the feeling. Take the 
singing in a great many, especially non-denominational, col- 
leges and universities at their ordinary chapel exercises,—which 
none of the professors or instructors attend unless they have to, 
and which only those students attend who have a strong feel- 
ing of religious duty. How lifeless the music is under such 
conditions! Take the same body of students and teachers af- 
ter a football game when the institutional spirit is rampant, 
and notice the difference in the singing. In the latter condition 
there is something for the song to focus which does not exist 
in the first. Yet, principals and presidents are constantly act- 
ing on the supposition that it is the music that produces the 
enthusiasm. With this notion in their minds they call the 
unfortunate leader of the music into the office and tell him 
that there is no life or enthusiasm in the music of the chapel 
exercises, and that if he would only change his hymn-book, or 
hire a cornet (I couldn’t enumerate all the advice the poor 
musician receives) the longed-for enthusiasm would develop. 
The musician might turn and tell the president that if he would 
give such living and vital addresses that both faculty and stu- 
dents would all consider it a privilege to attend the exercises, 
it would be possible to have music that would be all that could 
be desired in its effect. 
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But this is not all. Not only must the music, congrega- 
tional singing, be of a type familiar to the assembly, and, second, 
the assembly be in a sympathetic mood capable of being stim- 
ulated by its own singing, but there must be a harmony between 
the particular mood and the music that is to express it. This 
truth, so obvious that it seems absurd to state it, is constantly 
ignored in our religious services. 

How often it happens where the speaker has filled the 
assembly with one dominant emotion, that the musician comes 
iu with something absolutely irrelevant, dissipating the entire 
effect. A stirring address stimulating the audience to a strenu- 
ous religious life is followed by “Safe in the arms of Jesus”; 
while a sermon awakening contemplative thought, one to soothe 
those struggling against the ills of life by drawing attention 
to the place where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest, is followed by the march tempo of “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” 

But it will be asked, What do you mean by religious music? 
Not music that would stir any emotion, but those emotions 
appropriate to and accompanying worship, so that if this music 
were heard even on the street reverential feeling would be 
associated with it. 

This is a fundamental point. Religious art is not simply 
good art, but it is good art with a specific purpose. Leave out 
this purpose and the reason for its existence as religious art, 
ceases. It is along this line that a great deal of confusion 
exists. The unfortunate remark attributed to Martin Luther 
that “the devil should not have all the good music” has led 
to the inference that anything that is good music is appropriate 
religious music. That such an impression is not only bad for 
religious art, but is really bad art itself, is not difficult to 
see, for it violates one of the fundamental tenets of art, that 
there must be appropriateness between the means used and the 
end to be attained. The madonnas of the post-Raphaelite school 
are more beautiful women, the pictures represent a higher de- 
gree of art ability, but they are not as good religious pictures 
as were those painted by the pre-Raphaelite school. The relig- 
ious temples of the Renaissance period produced many exam- 
ples of fine architecture, but not as good examples of religious 
architecture as the earlier Gothic. Rossini wrote very attractive 
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music in his “Stabat Mater,” but it can hardly be compared to 
the religious music of Palestrina. The question of religious 
art is not absolute art, but relative art, relative to a given phase 
of life, and it is good art only as it is true to this relationship. 

The setting of religious words to love-songs or German 
drinking songs may make it possible to have both emotional 
and stirring music in the Sunday-school, but what is gained on 
the sensuous side is lost in the breaking down of all influences 
that come from good associations. We have no strictly relig- 
ious music. Certain rhythms, cadences and progressions have 
not always been associated in the child’s mind with religious 
and serious feeling. We have, in the lingo of the educators, no 
“apperceptive mass” along these lines upon which to draw. 

Where the line shall be drawn with reference to metrical 
music is a problem that might be referred to a representative 
committee. Yet how easy it would be for such a committee 
to misjudge the practical needs of the Sunday schools! If my 
experience is worth anything, it would be very easy for a rep- 
resentative body of musicians to select tunes having high relig- 
ious value, but of no use to the ordinary Sunday-school, for 
the tunes might easily be in a language they do not understand. 
Hence, the work of such a committee, approaching the problem 
from the practical point of view of the managers of Sunday 
schools, must take into consideration very much more than the 
mere choice of good religious music. It must consider how the 
music must be used in order to kindle interest and emotion, 
how it shall focus and bring to consciousness the life of the 
school. 

There are two avenues along which this may be done. 
First, a more skillful use of the text of the hymn, This im- 
plies, of course, a judicious choice. Take such a hymn as 


“T want to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand; 
A crown upon my forehead, 
A harp within my hand.” 


However bad this may be, it has some excellent points. It prac- 
tically suggests fairy-land to the child’s mind. Crowns and 
harps are things that appeal to his imagination, and I can see 
how such words in a dreamy and imaginative child might awaken 
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considerable feeling which, if shared by a number singing to- 
gether, might be very effectively focussed by the music. Unfor- 
tunately, the words of a large number of our Sunday: school 
tunes have not this vivid appeal to the imagination of the 
child; they practically suggest nothing. And if there is already 
no other enthusiasm in the school, the tune has a rather hard 
time unless it is jiggy. 

A second avenue along which enthusiasm might be develop- 
ed is by making more of church festivities—Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Easter and Children’s Day. They should not only be made 
much of, but should have other and special days put in be- 
tween so that there should be some point in the songs used 
with reference to the enthusiasm of the child. Anyone who 
has worked with children will realize how quickly any such ex- 
ternal developer of enthusiasm will be reflected in the way in 
which the music goes. 

It is the duty of all thoughtful musicians to educate the 
general public as far as possible by lecture, article and conversa- 
tion with reference to the function of religious music. Sen- 
suous enjoyment is not the end of such music. The warmth 
of feeling that religious music awakens must be turned into re- 
ligious channels and not be enjoyed for its own sake. The 
latter, it seems to me, produces a species of blasphemy. 

The three points that I would make are: First, the limita- 
tion of religious music to a distinct type, keeping this pure from 
all worldly associations; second, a more intelligent use of the 
words—seeing that there is a genuine appeal to the imagina- 
tion; and third, the recognition of the necessity and making use of 
festival days for focussing the Sunday: school enthusiasm. 
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Quiet Hour Stories 
MRS. ANDREW MAC LEISH 


Executive Secretary, The Home Department. Glencoe, Illinois 

We who are mothers feel instinctively the importance of knit- 
ting as closely as may be the ties that bind our children to us and 
us tothem. Nothing that we can buy for them with money ; com- 
fortable or luxurious home conditions, amusements, pleasures, 
even educational opportunities, can for a moment take the place 
of the giving of ourselves in a sympathetic and intelligent devo- 
tion to their needs. The best training that any child can have 
comes from living in intimate relationship with good and wise 
parents, the child entering into the life of the parent and the par- 
ent into that of the child. In all education it is the element of 
personal contact and personal example that counts for most. Let 
us therefore hold fast to all the opportunities that come for ce- 
menting that relationship with our children. Alas, in the com- 
plexity of life as we now live it they are far too few. But Sunday 
does offer us such a chance. It comes as a day of calm in the 
midst of rushing turmoil, a day in which the unseen things are 
more clearly seen to be the real, and one of its best offices is 
surely the strengthening of family ties and the development of 
that spirit of the home which will dwell in the memory of our 
children long after the more tangible things are passed away. 
While the children are little, Sunday afternoon offers a delight- 
ful time for the mother to bring about them the religious and 
moral influences that will stimulate and direct their spiritual! 
growth. Together they may learn to love some of the beautiful 
passages of the Bible. Together they may sing some of our really 
reverent hymns. It is a good time for the memorizing of those 
beautiful things in verse and prose which shall be a treasure in 
the mind in the years to come, and it is a good time for the story 
which has a deeper purpose than merely to amuse. A story truly 
conceived and artistically told is to a child what good literature 
is to us who are grown. It sets before him in concrete form cer- 
tain truths of life. In a certain way it reveals to him himself 
and the conditions to which he must adjust himself. It is not 
necessary that such a story should be a relation of facts. Its 
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framework is but a means to an end, and if the -conclusion to 
which it leads be true, the story is in the largest sense true. The 
story is a far more valuable medium for the teaching of spiritual 
truth than any mere didactic form, because it clothes truth with 
life, sets it in action as it were, and observes the result. It makes 
its appeal directly to the heart and imagination of the child, 
rouses his interest, fixes his attention, and so makes a far more 
lasting impression than could be made by mere moralizing. 

The story lends itself to various uses. Most commonly, of 
course, it will be general in its application, and will be given to a 
child before he has had a consciousness of similar conditions in his 
own life. Then the mother, knowing that that story is stored away 
in her child’s mind, has it to call upon in time of need. When a 
similar experience is upon him, and he is perhaps in its throes, 
she can recall to his memory that other child, it may be, who 
passed through an experience similar to his own, who perhaps 
committed the fault which he is in danger of committing, or who 
avoided or overcame it. Immediately the whole situation is il- 
luminated for him. He sees in one field of vision action and re- 
sult, and not only his judgment but his feeling is aroused to do 
the right. It is more true of children than of us who are grown, 
that when they are in the midst of an experience they cannot 
grasp its true meaning nor see its significance. They must be 
able to put it out from them, and see it as a whole, and in an im- 
personal way. This is the vicarious quality of cll true literature. 

Another use of the story is to give it to the child after the 
event. Then it throws its light back upon the experience which 
the child has had, and strengthens and clarifies in his mind the 
impressions made there by his own deeds. Sometimes a mother, 
who knows both the needs of her child and the realm of literature, 
can bring a story to him just when he needs it. Then indeed is it 
“like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

But whenever and wherever the story is used in the instruction 
of children, one rule must be observed: It must be allowed to do 
its own work without moralizing or suggestion of personal appli- 
cation on the part of the one who tells it. A symbolic story is an 
art expression, and as such it appeals to the child’s heart only so 
far as the child is ready for the appeal, and beyond that point it 
should not be pressed, or there may result a premature stirring of 
deep emotions, which is from every standpoint bad. Moreover 
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an attempt at personal application not only destroys the child’s 
pleasure by making him self-conscious, but it also tends to disturb 
his confidence in the story-teller, who, it appears has an ulterior 
motive in the thing which seemed to be but an attempt to give 
pleasure. 

Our literature has very many such stories. Myth and fairy 
tale are full of symbolism, and many modern tales are of that 
character, notably those of Hans Andersen. I wish to speak in 
this paper of two collections of stories for young children, writ- 
ten by two kindergartners, Miss Elizabeth Harrison and Miss 
Maud Lindsay. Miss Harrison’s book is called “In Story-Land,” 
Miss Lindsay has two volumes called “Mother Stories” and 
“More Mother Stories.” 

In the first volume there are several stories well suited to our 
purpose. The first one, “The Wind’s Work,” shows the child 
that that force in nature which probably seems to him the most 
powerful, the wind, cannot be seen, but can be known only by its 
results. This can be used as one of the first steps toward a recog- 
nition by the child of the unseen forces in nature and the spiritual 
in life. It may well be followed by Robert Louis Stevenson's 
beautiful poem, “The Wind,” from his “Child’s Garden of 
Verse.” This poem is well worth memorizing. It is charmingly 
set to music by Miss Eleanor Smith in her “Songs for Little 
Children,” published by Milton Bradley, Springfield, Mass. The 
children will be interested also to know that Christ used this same 
fact in regard to the wind (John 3, 8) to teach Nicodemus that 
the work of God’s spirit in our hearts can not be seen and can be 
known only by the things which it causes us to do. 

Another story, “Mrs. Tabby Gray,” is a sweet little picture of 
mother love, as shown by a mother cat for her baby kittens. 
Often the recognition of mother love in the animal world gives 
a child a fresh appreciation of its blessedness in the human rela- 
tion. 

Another story, “How the Home was Built,” tells of the self- 
denial and effort of each of the family, including the children, for 
the building of a home. It ought to make a child feel anew 
the joy of having a home, and the real pleasure of contributing 
his share toward keeping it. 

“The Open Gate” is a telling picture of the far-reaching re- 
sults of little Dick’s carelessness in forgetting to shut the barn- 
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yard gate. It has for a motto Froebel’s suggestion, “Early teach 
your child, through play, to guard that which is dear to him from 
the danger of loss.” It will surely make any little careless boy 
meditate upon the error of his ways. 

The “Search for a Good Child” is based upon the Knight's 

ame of Froebel’s Mother Play. It is very sweet and natural 
and wholesome, and would surely stir in any child the desire to be 
good and unselfish. 

“The Closing Door” is the gem of the collection, and will 
touch the mother as well as the child. It pictures that danger- 
ous moment, when through some foolish little error or wrong- 
doing on the part of a dear little daughter, the door of perfect 
sympathy and understanding between her room and her mother’s, 
which had always stood ii open, was almost closed, and noth- 
ing prevented the sad cz strophe but the mother’s quick recog- 
nition of the danger ate realization of the fact that if that door 
was ever really closed, it might be impossible to open it again. 

\s she sprang to avert the danger, the little daughter fell into 
her arms crying, “Oh mother, I need you onal” 

“Dust Under the Rug” is on the order of a German fairy 
tale, with the cruel step-mother and her wicked daughters left 
out. It pictures the reward for the faithful performance of duty. 

In the second volume of “Mother Stories,” “Wishing Wishes” 
is the most valuable story for our purpose. Its motto tells the 
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story well— 

“Wishes are lost in em 
Unless the wisher does 
And fairy gift will always be 

But golden opportunity. 

Early teach your child to see 

That golden opportunity 

Waits not for him, but he must be 

Waiting for opportunity.” 

It follows the fortunes of two little boys, one of whom does 
sieze the golden opportunity which his fairy godmother offers, 
and finds all her promises realized; while the other, with plenty 
of good intentions, but lacking the power to make a little sacrifice 
of present comfort for the sake of future good, loses all, and 
doesn’t even see in the end that he has no one to blame but him- 
self, 
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Miss Harrison’s stories, while written for little children, will 
hold the attention of older ones as well. They are longer and 
built about a more developed plot. They reveal the deep knowl- 
edge of child nature which Miss Harrison possesses. I have 
space in this paper to speak of only one, “The Line of Golden 
Light,” with which the volume opens. It is the story of a little 
girl who, to secure sight for her blind sister, undertakes a long, 
hard, dangerous journey. In the reading or telling let each new 
difficulty that presents itself be described slowly and with a full 
sense of its hard, discouraging features, but as the little heroine 
resolves each time to overcome it, let the tone brighten and the 
words come more quickly. Then let the actual sinking in the 
mud, the fatigue in climbing and the other hardships be described 
brightly and in a cheerful tone, that the children may feel that 
it is the inner resolution rather than the outer conditions that 
makes a task easy or hard. Of course the climax of the story 
comes when the little blind sister opens her eyes and sees. After 
expressing the joy of that happy outcome, very little should be 
said about the trials that have preceded it. It is the “far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory,” and when rightly arrived 
at does away with any priggishness or self-satisfaction on the 
part of the listening child who may have resolved to do some like 
unselfish deed. It is the end to be attained that should always 
be kept before the child. His effort is only a means to an end. 
The joy of doing the right thing is the fullest and richest reward. 
After such a story has become a familiar part of a child’s life, 
the mother may incidentally suggest that God’s sunlight goes all 





around the world, also his purifying wind and refreshing waters. 
And then the roundation is laid for the further truth that human 
love can reach from New York and Chicago to San Francisco, 
from America to India. The-spirit of love annihilates distance 
and overcomes difficulty. 

Other stories in this collection will be spoken of in later pa- 
pers. Meanwhile the Home Department of the Keligious Educa- 
tion Association would be very glad to receive the names of 
stories or collections of stories that have been found interesting 
to children and helpful in their religious or moral training. Such 
titles may be sent to Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, Glencoe, Ill. There 
are continual calls for help of this sort, and parents who can give 
it from their own experience will be conferring a real benefit. 














The Model Sunday School at 
Teachers College 


RICHARD MORSE HODGE, D. D. 

Lecturer in Bible Literature, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 

The Model Sunday School at Teachers Coilege marks the 
assumption of the Sunday school problem by a university. [ive 
years ago Union Theological Seminary inaugurated an exten- 
sion department for the training of Sunday school teachers and 
other lay students. The year following Teachers College, the 
educational department of Columbia University, by means of an 
arrangement with the Seminary, created a lectureship in biblical 
literature with courses in the subject-matter and method of Sun- 
day school instruction. 

Most opportunely a Sunday class of children of two or three 
families was started the same year in the parlors of a private 
house in the immediate neighborhood of the University. The 
children were attending Horace Mann School, the observation 
school of Teachers College, and the teacher was a kindergarten 
student at the College. The parents concerned desired as skillful 
and fearless instruction for their children in religious subjects 
as in the sciences. The idea of such a Sunday school originated 
with the wife of a member of the International Committee_of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Incidentally there was no 
church within half a mile of the University. Advantage was 
taken immediately of the evident interest of Teachers College in 
the Sunday school problem, and permission was obtained to hold 
the sessions of the Sunday class in the main building of the Col- 
lege. This step uncovered a real demand for the Sunday school 
contemplated. Other classes were added at once, and the School 
was formally organized. 

The parents of the pupils constituted themselves the govern- 
ing body of the School. They appoint annually an Executive 
Committee, which engages teachers and administers the School. 
A Committee of Supervisors superintends the instruction in de- 
tail. A Visiting Committee secures pupils. The chairman of 
the Executive Committee is a professor in Teachers College and 
the Superintendent of Speyer School, the experimental school of 
the College. The supervisors have included members of the 
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staff of Teachers College and other local educators; and the 
head of the College Department of Biblical Literature is the 
chairman. A lady has been appointed always for head of the 
Visiting Committee. 

The teachers are men and women secured from among the 
instructors and students at the College and teachers of Speyer 
School. The acting-superintendent, or principal, the past winter 
has been an officer and graduate student of the College. The 
principal and teachers are paid something for their services, in 
order that the management, by means of sustaining a business 
relation with the teachers, may be free at any time to terminate 
the connection of any of them with the School. The supervisors 
and other committee-men give their services free. The pupils 
pay tuition. Scholarships have been provided for others, by 
means of subscriptions made by one or two of the special friends 
of the enterprise. 

Thus the Sunday school sustains a vital relation with Teach- 
ers College, but has no official connection with it whatever. No 
Sunday school has grown more naturally. None is more truly 
an offspring of the home nor more directly home-controlled. 
The School has the university atmosphere desired, and the Uni- 
versity has a Sunday school laboratory. For, from the first, 
the School, as its name implies, has been the needed observation 
schoo! for the College courses in Sunday school instruction. 

By the fourth year the enrolment of the School has reached 
one hundred pupils and the classes number ten. The annual 
session of the School is from the middle of October to the middle 
of May. The classes of high school grade meet their teachers 
from 9:30 to 10:30 o’clock. This permits these pupils to attend 
a church service at 11 o’clock. The classes of elementary grade 
meet at 10:30 o'clock for worship, and have an hour thereafter 
for classroom work. These hours are determined by a direct 
vote of the parents. 

The College Chapel serves as the place of worship. It has 
an organ and is distinctly ecclesiastical in architecture. College 
classrooms are used for class instruction. They are furnished 
with writing-chairs, tables, blackboards, sand-tables and maps as 
desired. The kindergarten classes use the kindergarten room of 
the building. At times in good weather some of the younger 
classes have met out of doors. Occasionally classes visit hos- 
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pitals to bear flowers, pictures or toys to sick children and other- 
wise cheer and amuse them. Some visits have been made to 
city missions for children. Also classes have been taken on Sat- 
urday excursions to inspect places of interest and instruction. 

The course of study is principally biblical. It embraces also 
biographical studies of great workers of Christian times and 
masterpieces of modern literature. This curriculum is in print 
in essentially the form adopted. The period devoted to worship 
is employed in formal worship and expositions of its material 
purpose and character. Self-expression methods of instruction 
are pursued in classroom work, including map-making, oral and 
written narration and occasional more or less informal dramatiza- 
tions of simple Bible stories. No written examinations or other 
intellectual tests as such are employed. Promotions are made 
from grade to grade as a matter of course, on the principle of 
general maturity. 

The supervisors meet the teachers by groups and individually. 
The latter submit outlines of their instruction for the year and 
sample lesson plans. Students pursuing the College course in 
Sunday school instruction make critical written reports of their 
observation of the work of the School. Last winter an Observa- 
tion Class was organized by graduate students of the College. 
They spent Sunday mornings for several weeks at the School, 
first in observing the work of some class and then in discussing 
the same and an assigned topic of religious education. Mem- 
bers of the Class were delegated also to make reports upon the 
work of the more progressive Sunday schools of the city. 

The School has visitors every Sunday, including parents and 
friends of the pupils and Sunday school teachers of the city and 
from a distance. 

As far as all educational effort is experiment this Sunday 
school is experimental. It has not attained but is attaining. 
Scarcely enough has been done even yet to venture upon publish- 
ing conclusions regarding ways and means of religious instruc- 
tion. The immediate results of the School and its work upon 
its pupils, however, are apparent to any visitor. Obviously they 
defy description. It is enough to record probably that the chil- 
dren and their parents are more than pleased and that a demand 
is manifest for an adult class which may enjoy the same type of 
teaching. 
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Religious and Moral Education 
in Japan 
GALEN M. FISHER, M. A 


National Secretary, The Young Men’s Christian Association of Japan, Tokyo, Japan 





Japanese education before the restoration of 1868 was strongly 
ethical and religious. Ethical works were considered most 
worthy the attention of serious men. But in recent years the 


old classics have been read less and less, and although a good 
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publicists and teachers, who Piao hold the doctrine with 
large reservations. 

On the other hand, leading teachers are trying to put ethics 
on the purely utilitarian or narrowly rational basis, divorcing 
ethics entirely from religious sanctions. The result is that many 
young students are in distress, having been forced to distrust the 
old religions and being given nothing but stones for bread. This 
has given rise to widespread despondency and bewilderment. 
Only a few days ago the minister of education, Mr. Makino, the 
late minister to Austria, a serious-minded man, issued a special 
order, calling attention to the present unrest and immorality 
among students and urging teachers and parents to discourage 
such tendencies by every means in their power. One result of 
this present state of mind is an eagerness to grasp at any straw 
of hope. This has led to a remarkable popularity for the doc- 
trines of Nietzsche and for mysticism, but their vogue is passing, 
for they have failed to satisfy men’s cravings. 
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To aggravate the situation, the former reverence fer teachers 
and for the authority of the classics has weakened, and with it 
the distinctive virtues of the educated man in former times—hu- 
mility, gentleness, truthfulness and deference to authority, have 
noticeably declined. The inrush of modern civilization, with the 
accompanying study of science, economics and the work of Mili, 
Bentham, Huxley and Spencer, has given rise to liberalism in 
politics, utilitarianism in ethics, and irreverence or indifference 
toward religion. The slogans of the day are, accordingly, nat- 
ural law, imperial expansion and trade. Financial success is a 
word to conjure with, and money-making without either the old 
contempt for wealth or the altruism of Christian faith is one of 
the greatest menaces of modern Japan. 

The one ethical aim in which modern education is splendidly 
successful is in the cultivation of patriotism. The steady policy 
of the past thirty years has been to make every school boy and 
girl a fervent patriot. Readers, histories, songs, ceremonies, drills 
and excursions to famous places, have all been intended to kindle 
patriotism. The policy has succeeded. We must grant that pa- 
triotism has ethical and religious value, for it demands co-opera- 
tion, sacrifice, a measure of brotherly sympathy and devotion to 
an invisible, unselfish object. The late war, by its exaltation of 
patriotism, no doubt strengthened these qualities in the hearts of 
the people. The loyalty felt toward the Imperial house, and the 
worship of ancestors also have some religious value by supply- 
ing supra-mundane sanctions for conduct. But patriotism and 
loyalty and filial piety are all lacking in some of the essential 
qualities of a religion that shall satisfy intelligent men, such as 
universality, and the conception of a supreme Person who seeks 
to win men by love and calls forth an answering love for Him 
and for all fellow-men. 

But apart from the patriotic cult, a strong ally in meeting the 
religious needs of modern Japanese is the revival of some of the 
best features of old Japanese ethics in the shape of Bushido, the 
code of Japanese knighthood. For although the classics them- 
selves are so little read, Bushidé embodies much of their teach- 
ing. Present-day Bushidé is an attempt to perpetuate the teach- 
ings of medieval Japanese Confucian teaching and the spirit of 
the Japanese knight. Naturally, bereft of its old trellis, feudal- 
ism, modern Bushid6 cannot be an exact reproduction of the old 
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code, and it is better so, for original Bushidé was lacking in the 
chivalrous attitude toward women and in a high regard for the 
value of human life. The modern classic on Bushid6é is by Dr. 
I. Nitobe, but Dr. Nitobe is himself an earnest Christian, and he 
has softened and supplemented the old teaching by the spirit and 
teaching of Christ. So that while Bushido is exerting a power- 
ful and generally wholesome influence its revival is due in no 
small degree to those who have fallen under the spell of Chris- 
tianity. What all friends of Japan must wish is to see such 
sages and heroes as Fujwara Shokwa, Nakae Téju, Kumazawa 
Bansan, Muro Kyus6, Ninomiya Sontoku, Hideyoshi, Sakura 
Ségoro, Saigd Takamori and Yokoi Shénan kept from being bur- 
ied under the avalanche of present-day irreligion, irreverence and 
commercialism, for in them is the finest embodiment of the higher 
ethics of old Japan. Although some of them disavowed belief in 
any religion, yet they were controlled by religious ideals. A creed 
that could make such characters is wofully needed in modern life. 

Bushid6, however, by itself is admittedly inadequate to mod- 
ern demands. It is only indirectly religious. It must be supple- 
mented by the Christian reverence for women, by a high appreci- 
ation of the sacredness of human life of whatever rank or race, 
and by a universal and eternal object of loyalty in a personal, holy, 
divine Father. It should be the last purpose, however, of the 
Christian, not less than of the Japanese patriot, to uproot and 
throw away this valuable indigenous growth. For Bushidd ex- 
emplifies a number of Christian virtues and enforces them by 
characters and teachings peculiar to Japan. While all the dis- 
tinctive virtues of Bushid6 are latent, if not active, in Christian- 
ity, yet Christianity as so far embodied in the West, has often 
slighted such virtues of Bushidé as reverence for the past and 
for the family line, masculine gentleness, stoical obedience to duty 
and to superiors, and contempt for ease and wealth. These are 
some of the offerings of Japanese Bushid6 to a rounded interpre- 
tation of Christianity. It is such principles as these that are 
struggling for survival amidst the decadence of Buddhism and 
Shinto and the increasing materialization of modern life and 


education. 
Confusianism, in the chalice of Bushid6, has held its potency 


through the centuries in Japan, even among modern educated 
men, whereas Chinese students, like those in Tokyo to-day, are 
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apt to throw it away after the first strong draught of Western 
thought. The reason for this is that in China Confucianism em- 
phasizes filial duty and the maintenance of political and social 
relations after the pattern of the ancients: whereas in Japan, 
these doctrines are largely overshadowed by loyalty and by prac- 
tical enonomic and ethical teachings which are suited to any 
age. It is these distinctive characteristics of Japanese Confucian 
doctrine which enable it to survive radical changes in industry, 
education and government. 

One of the reasons why Buddhism has almost entirely lost its 
grip upon educated circles is that it lacks satisfying teaching for 
the intelligent middle class. It does appeal still to the two ex- 
tremes—to the ignorant by its promises of a happy deliverance 
out of all earth’s sufferings and by appeals to superstition and 
material desires, and on the other hand, to the philosophical by 
the subtle metaphysic of esoteric Buddhism, For one thing, 
Buddhism lacks anything corresponding to the Christian Bible. 
True, a Japanese has recently compiled from various writings 
what is called a Buddhist Bible. It is printed and bound in exact 
imitation of the Christian Scriptures, but it lacks the note of 
reality, practicality and biographical appeal, let alone the irresisti- 
ble attraction of the personality and teaching of Jesus. Japanese 
students, in my observation, know little and think less of 
Buddhism. The only Buddhist sects which seem to be influenc- 
ing educated young men to any degree at present are Shinshu, 
or the “True Sect,” and Zenshu, a form of mysticism, Shinshu 
appeals to them only by semi-Christianized doctrines, the leaders 
of the reform school having imbibed deeply of the thought of 
the West and incorporated many distinctively Christian ideas. 
So, to-day, it is not uncommon for them to hold preaching serv- 
ices, after the fashion of Christians, where humanity and univer- 
sal brotherhood and benevolence and the harmony between sci- 
ence and religion are earnestly expounded. But even this school 
attracts only a relatively small and floating constituency. It 
leads to little missionary and philanthropic activity, and has not 
thus far established itself in the homes and hearts of the people. 

The influence of Christianity, direct and indirect, is seen in 
many ways in modern education in Japan. In the early days of 
the present era, Christian missionaries exercised a dominant influ- 
ence in the construction of the educational system. It was a 
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Christian educator who inspired the famous policy of the Em- 
peror: that good was to be sought throughout all the earth and 
education was to be developed until no village should have an 
ignorant family and no family an ignorant member. Men like 
Verbeck, David Murray, McCartee, Dixon and Joseph Neesima 
have left an indelible impression upon modern schools. Perhaps 
the widest influence has been exerted by the graduates of some 
of the Christian schools, especially those from Doshisha, which 
was established by Dr. Neesima and Dr. J. D. Davis in 1875. 
For two decades woman’s education was conducted entirely by 
Christians. 

Another pervasive influence has been the Bible. Within a 
few years leaders of Japanese thought have openly urged the 
study of the Bible for its ethical as well as literary value. Many 
Japanese teachers are now studying the Bible either by them- 
selves or under the direction of Christians. Furthermore, the 
government in seeking trustworthy teachers of English has of late 
years turned to the Young Men’s Christian Association, which 
has sent to America, Canzda and Great Britain for Christian col- 
lege graduates. These teachers are freely allowed to give in- 
struction in the Bible and to conduct Christian work in their 
homes and in the churches. The sale of the Bible has been stead- 
ily increasing until now hardly a secular bookshop dares to be 
without a stock of Bibles. In the army during the war over 
200,000 portions of the Bible were distributed among the soldiers, 
who have carried them to every corner of the Empire. Re- 
cently, General Kodama, Chief of the General Staff, told me that 
he had read the whole Bible. 

Another important avenue for the entrance of Christian influ- 
ence and for the upbuilding of character has been the wide study 
of English literature. No student can read Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Lowell, Stevenson, Franklin, Gladstone and Burke, with- 
out coming constantly into intimate contact with the very well- 
springs of Christian thought. It is a notable fact that of the 
Japanese teachers of English throughout the country a large pro- 
portion have become Christians by the study of the English 
Bible, and a still larger number who do not publicly profess 
Christianity have adopted Christian standards because of their 
study of English literature. This is the case with a group of 
journalists on the staff of the Yorozu Chdh6, who have formed 
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the Risddan, “the Ideal Society,” which enrolls tens of thousands 
of members. 

The objections to Christianity which prevailed a decade or so 
ago are now largely dispelled. Then it was charged with being 
anti-patriotic, individualistic and Western instead of universal. 
One of the chief opponents at that time was the distinguished 
professor of philosophy in the Imperial University, Dr. T. Inouye, 
but he has recently declared that the future religion of Japan 
must possess three characteristics: rationality, universality and 
ethical quality, and he does not appear to think that these char- 
acters are possessed by any of the old religions of Japan. One 
of the serious charges, however, still made against Christianity is 
that it has not sufficed to solve the grave industrial and moral 
problems of the West. It is said that Christianity is responsible 
for the extreme individualism of the Occident and that the com- 
munalism or family system of the Orient is far superior ; but the 
deeper thinkers and the Christian leaders see clearly that al- 
though Europe has certainly carried individualism to an extreme, 
it is not the fault of Christianity, which has always protested 
vehemently against ultra-individualism. They are now begin- 
ning to realize, like Western thinkers, that in Christianity, and in 
Christianity alone, is a perfect guarantee of both individual and 
social liberty and welfare. It seems safe to say, with Mr. T. 
Harada, the special lecturer to India last spring, that the future 
religion of Japan will be either Christianity or irreligion. 


The Religious Education of Girls 
in Turkey 
ANNIE T. ALLEN 


Teacher in the American Schoo! for Girls, Brousa, Turkey 

This is a very simple account of what we are trying to do in 
the American School for Girls at Brousa. This school was 
founded by one of the missionaries of the American Board for 
the education of Armenian girls. The pupils came both from 
the city, the ancient capital of Turkey, and from the surrounding 
villages. More than half of them came from Gregorian families. 
The Gregorians belong to the old Armenian church, which has 
become quite corrupt. Though a few of the girls are from strict 
Gregorian families, their parents do not seem afraid of Protestant 
teachings. 
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On Sundays the Protestant Church is attended by all for the 
service and the Sunday School. If any desire to attend the Old 
Church they are allowed to do so, but seldom is this requested. 
The younger girls attend the primary Sunday school conducted 
by one of the missionary teachers. Before the Sunday school a 
teachers’ class, composed of the native teachers of the school and 
some of the young men of the church, is held. The International 
lessons have not been used, but a portion of Professor Pease’s 
course and one other. The teachers have been interested in the 
method of presenting the lesson to children and the lessons them- 
selves often bring up discussions. 

Sunday evenings the girls come together for a period of song 
aud each recites a verse, after which a story taken from one of 
the English papers, illustrating some point in daily right living, 
is translated into Armenian by one of the native teachers. 

Twice a week at daily prayers, held morning and evening, a 
talk is given by either the pastor of the church or by one of the 
teachers, on Christian living, such subjects as lying, slander, un- 
selfishness, being taken. The past year Sheldon’s book on habits 
was made the basis of several talks, which interested both the 
younger and older members of the school. 

A Christian Endeavor Society exists also in the school, under 
a teacher’s supervision, but conducted by the girls themselves. 
The members consist of both Gregarians and Protestants. 

The study of the Bible is a part of the school curriculum, each 
grade reciting twice a week. Since the girls are quite at home 
in English, the upper classes are conducted in that language. 
This makes the lessons more interesting as English helps can be 
used. For three years I have been trying to plan out a course 
which would be adapted to our girls, and to find books we could 
use as guides to the study of the Bible. The past year in one of 
my higher classes I made use of my Chicago Correspondence 
Course topics. The girls became much interested, but the topics 
were a little too hard for them. 

This year I hope to be successful in planning a course and in 
obtaining some books on the Bible as guides. This has been 
made possible by the aid of the Religious Education Association, 
whose secretary has aided me in the selection of books. I wish to 
express my hearty thanks for this service. 








Religious Education and Missions 


CHARLES A. BRAND, Boston 
Editor of The Pilgrim Teacher 


We can all remember when the Bible was considered the only 
text book for use in religious education and the problem of the 
religious educator was how to teach it—a comparatively simple 
problem. To a great extent and to most of us that is still the 
problem and its solution is being gradually worked out in the 
training of Sunday-school teachers. Fifty thousand of them are 
taking some regular teacher-training course at the present time. 
While this is only a beginning, it is a good beginning. 

But the problem that the men on the firing line in religious 
education are finding to be the great one now, is not how to teach 
but what to teach. We have come to see that the object of the 
Sunday school—which is the great religious educational institu- 
tion of America—is vastly more than to teach the Bible; it is to 
make efficient Christians, and to do that, much outside the Bible 
must be taught. The theoretical question today is, what, and 
the practical one is, how, can this enlarged curriculum be made 
usable for real teachers in real Sunday schools? The Bible must 
be taught; so must church history, Christian biography, good cit- 
izenship, temperance, and missions. How can they be intro- 
duced? This is the question that demands consideration today. 

A long step was taken toward the solving of at least one part 
of this practical question when the young men who form the 
cabinet of the Young People’s Missionary Movement decided to 
call a conference of representatives of the Sunday-school societies 
of the different churches and officers of the various missionary 
boards at their grounds at Silver Bay to discuss the introduction 
of missionary teaching into the Sunday school. This conference 
met July 17-19. It was participated in by seventeen denomina- 
tions, the leading missionary boards, the Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement, the Religious Education Association and the In- 
ternational Sunday-school Association, 

The assembling of the conference was an admission that, al- 
though the religion of Jesus is distinctly a missionary religion, 
that fact has never yet been recognized in any effective way in 
the training of our children in the Sunday school. Missionary 
teaching is still to be “introduced.” The importance of the con- 
ference was great, not because it did great things, but because it 
marked the beginning of the doing of some things that ought to 
have been done long ago. It was important, too, because at 
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Silver Bay, for the first time the official representatives of the 
Sunday-school societies of the denominations went on record— 
and unanimously—in favor of an important principle which has 
not always been recognized, namely, that the purpose of the Sun- 
day school is broader than merely to teach the Bible, that it is to 
make efficient Christians, and, therefore, that the Sunday-school 
curriculum must be correspondingly broadened. 

The statement, issued unanimously by the conference, is as 
follows : 

I. Missionary instruction is an essential part of religious edu- 
cation and should be included in the curriculum of every Sunday 
school. 

I. By the missionary treatment of such lessons of the Inter- 
national or other series as are clearly missionary in spirit or con- 
tent. 

2. By the frequent use of missionary illustrations in Sunday- 
school instruction. 

3. By the use of supplemental graded or ungraded lessons. 

4. By the regular or occasional use of carefully planned mis- 
sionary programs as closing exercises for the school. 

5. By the organization of mission study classes to meet spe- 
cial needs in the various departments of the school. 

II. A missionary atmosphere should be created in the Sunday 
school through its worship. 

1. By the occasional selection for the opening exercises of 
passages of Scripture bearing directly upon missions. 

2. By missionary petitions in public prayer. 

3. By the use of missionary psalms and hymns. 

4. By the cultivation among the pupils of habits of system- 
atic, proportionate and individual giving to missionary objects. 

III, The agencies directly or indirectly affecting the Sunday 
school should co-operate to develop the missionary spirit. 

(Here are mentioned the International Lesson Committee, de- 
nominational boards, State Sunday-school Associations, theolog- 
ical seminaries, the press, summer conferences and institutes and 
Young People’s Missionary Movement.) 

It had been hoped by some that the whole matter of intro- 
ducing the study of missions into the Sunday school might be 
taken care of quickly and effectively by asking the International 
Lesson Committee to assign twelve missionary lessons each year, 
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“which might be used in the twelve consecutive Sundays of a 
quarter, or if that be deemed impracticable, to be used once in 
each month in the year.” A memorial to that effect was ad- 
dressed to the lesson committee by one of the conferences at Nash- 
ville at the time of the Student Volunteer convention. But the 
problem cannot be solved in any such easy way as that. In the 
first place, the International Lesson committee are not the ones to 
outline the mission study for all denominations. They are not fa- 
miliar with the missionary work of all denominations. All they 
could do would be to assign Biblical lessons on missions in gen- 
eral, the theory of mission, missions in New Testament times, 
and soon. A little of this is essential but it is certainly true that 
the missionary lessons that will do for everybody are not quite the 
best for anybody. It is not so important to study Biblical mis- 
sions as to study our own missions. Just this definiteness, this 
personalness, makes the difference, in the child’s estimate of the 
study, between interest and insufferable dulness. Then, too, les- 
sons based on the ten or twelve printed verses from the Bible 
cannot be effective missionary lessons. Habit is too strong. 
Most of the teachers would spend all their time directly upon those 
ten or twelve verses just as usuai. Witness the common handling 
of the quarterly temperance lessons. When we study missions 
and really mean business, it will be missions outright. 

There is one great difficulty about the whole thing, and that is 
that Sunday-school teachers cannot teach missions without know- 
ing missions. The fact that they do not know the Bible does not 
seem so serious to them. They are willing to attempt to teach 
that anyway, for they can extemporize a lesson on the American 
Board’s Missions in the Micronesian Islands or the work of Book- 
er T. Washington. One must know missions to teach them at 
all. A very complete missionary literature will therefore have 
to be prepared for the teacher before he will dare to make the 
venture. He will not then unless he is ready to put a good deal 
of hard work into the preparation of the lessons. But the study 
of Missions in the Sunday school is coming. It must come, for 
it is not right, as Charles Cuthbert Hall has said, “to condemn 
the children to a life of provincialism in an age of catholicity,”— 
and it is worse than provincialism, for the young Christian who 
grows up without the missionary spirit has a Christianity which 
lacks one of the essential elements of the religion of Christ. 












































Moral Instruction in the Public Schools 


Under the system of instruction in the public schools of 
France, the work of each day begins with a lesson in morals, 
usually the elaboration of some specific moral duty. Later the 
children are required to commit the precept so given to writing. 
This plan suggested to Mr. Geo. H. Martin, secretary of the 
Board of Education of the city of Boston, the plan of testing the 
moral instruction given in the grammar schools of the city by 
requiring the pupils to compose, without previous preparation, 
papers on the topics: Our Duties to Our Families, and, Our 
Duties to Our City. 

The following were amongst the papers prepared by these 
pupils of the grammar grades: 

OUR DUTIES TO OUR FAMILIES. 1. 


The first duty of any boy or girl is to obey their parents. We may 
think at the time that we know best, but doubtless they know better or 
else they would not refuse to grant our wishes. 

The second duty of a boy or girl to their family is to help them all 
that is possible. No boy should ever, unless he is sick, let his mother cut 
the wood or carry up the coal. He should do these things without being 
told. He should be willing to take care of the baby, if he has no sister to 
do it, and if mother has a headache and is not feeling very well, he should 
sweep the floor and tidy up the room a little, so that it will be looking 
fairly nice when father comes home tired from his day’s work. 

No boy or girl should ever get into any kind of disgrace, for disgrace 
for one is a disgrace for the whole family. We do not realize that when 
we get into trouble that mother and father are blamed for not teaching 
us better. 

Boys and girls should get all the education possible, and there is no 
reason why a person cannot get an education nowadays. If he or she has 
to go to work as soon as they leave the grammar school, there are evening 
schools to which they can go. Education will help a person to be good as 
well as wise, if used in the right way. An educated person can do a great 
deal of good to other people also. 


OUR DUTIES TO OUR FAMILIES. II. 


I am a girl of fourteen and am very anxious to do something to help 
my mother along. My parents both came from northern Italy. My father 
was in America twenty years before he died, but my mother has only been 
here seventeen years. All of us five children were born here two of whom 
died when young. I am the oldest. 

When I was five years old I was sent to school which I loved dearly, 
and I have kept going up to the present time, and I expect to keep on until 
I graduate from the grammar school in June. 

But all this has nothing to do with my “duties to my family.” The 
question is what shall I do for my mother who is striving so hard to have 
her children educated? Ah! this is indeed a hard thing to answer. Love, 
of course, is the first thing, but that is not enough, and then my brother 
and sweet little, little sister, what can I do for them? I shall certainly 
never forget them. After I graduate I shall work and help my mother. 
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When I am older I shall make home very comfortable for my aged 
and my sister and brother whom I love. I 
shall work hard to give them everything that will make them happy. 





OUR DUTIES TO OUR FAMILIES. III. 


Time having given me a few spare minutes of leisure, I thought I would 
use up those precious gems in writing a little account entitled by the 
above name. 

I am a girl of Portuguese parents and am the second oldest daughter 
in the family and have two sisters younger than myself and have found 
it my duty many times to assist my mother in houschold work as she is 
a very nervous woman. My father came from Portugal forty years ago 
at the time that the Civil War broke out. They have, I know, suffered and 
endured many a hardship for my sake, and I hope that the time is not 
very distant when I feel that it is my obligation and right to repay them 
back. A father enjoys nothing better than to see his son or daughter well 
prospered in this world. I have often heard my mother remark, while 
at her daily toil, that she hopes that when she closes her eyes that I will 
be left fitted for the world’s lessons. 

I have been to school nine years and during all those nine years I have 
been clothed, fed and sheltered by the sweat of my parents’ brows and now 
it is my turn and pleasure to support them. They are already gray-haired 
and somewhat disabled to work. 

Sweet is a mother’s name, for, as we pronounce that sacred word, our 
lips seem to connect both love and affection. Our mother is the greatest 
friend that we possess or ever will passess in this world, and though far 
we may roam and have many things we desire yet nothing can fill her 
place, for it must be remembered it is her who loves you and brought you 
to the place where she expects our tribute. 

What is my greatest duty to my parents then? In response to this 
interrogation I say, that as tor me love and affection for them shall always 
dwell in my soul, and if I have love for them, that will prompt me to do 
for them all that they need. 


OUR DUTIES TO OUR CITY. 

As residents of the city of Boston, we should try our utmost to pre- 
serve and protect it. The city has organized several departments which 
look after the protection of its people, two of which are the police and 
fire departments. It gives us right to vote and make our laws and has 
done in a word almost everything to make it comfortable for the resi- 
dents of the city. 

To help keep these various departments running, the city says we shall 
pay taxes, and this is a very important business. We should be as prompt 
in paying our taxes as possible and should not keep putting them off from 
day to day. 

Boston has a great system of public schools and it costs a great deal 
of money to keep this system in good condition. The schools supply us 
with paper, books, teachers and all that is necessary to get a good educa- 
tion, and we in turn should do our best to use the means given us with 
great care. We should see that no injustice is done to the city property 
and if there should be we should report it at once. We should not de- 
stroy any parks or playgrounds and should help to keep them in good con- 
dition. 

Tn all we should not abuse in any way the great and prosperous city 
of Boston, which does so much for us, and we can justly say that there 
is no city in the country that does any more for the welfare of its people 
than Boston. 




















The Rochester Convention 
Preliminary Announcement of the 


NEXT GENERAL CONVENTION 


As announced in the last number of Reticious Epucarion, 
the next general convention will be held in Rochester, New 
York, the date finally selected being Tuesday to Thursday, Feb. 
5 to 7. 

The plan of the Rochester convention contemplates a general 
session each morning and evening, while the different depart- 
ments of the Association will hold their meetings in the after- 
noons. The theme for the whole convention will be “THe Ma- 
TERIALS OF RELicious Epucation.” On the first evening “The 
Biblical Materials in Religious Education” will be discussed under 
the following heads: 

“The Value of the Old Testament in Training for Citizen- 
ship.” 

“The Application of New Testament Ethics to Modern Life.” 

“How Shall Biblical Ideals be Made Dominant in a Commer- 
cial Era?” 

In addition there will be, on the first evening, an address of 
welcome and the president’s annual address. 

On Wednesday morning there will be a consideration of Non- 
religious Aids in Religious Education, including: 

“The Moral Value of Physical Training.” 

; “The Ethical Results of Scientific Study.” 

“The Christian Element in English Literature.” 

“The Education of the Street.” 

' “The Religious Value of Amusements and Recreations.” 

These addresses are to be followed by discussion, each speaker 
being limited to three minutes. 

' The Wednesday evening General Session will be in the charge 
of the Department of Churches and Pastors. The general theme 
being “Education Through Church Activity,” with topics: 

“The Place of Individuality in Church Life.” 

“Materials Discovered in Pastoral Work.” 

“The Influence of Philanthropy on Christian Thought.” 

“The Effect of Missions on Christian Consciousness.” 
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On Thursday morning there will be the business session, and 
at this session the Annual Survey of Moral and Religious pro- 
gress, always a strong feature of the program, is to be given. 

The last session will be devoted to the consideration of Ma- 
terials of Religious Education in the Life of the Nation, with 
topics here noted: 

“Religion in the Founding of the Republic.” 

“What is a Christian Nation?” 

“The Quickening of the Public Conscience.” 

“The Responsibility of a Christian Nation for the Religious 
Education of the World.” 

The departmental programs for the afternoon sessions are 
being constructed. Several departments will, as a result of the 
year’s work, be able to make contributions of no little value. It is 
expected that some of the special commissions appointed at the 
Boston convention will report with the results of their work. 

It is too early to announce the speakers; the complete list is 
not yet ready, but many names have been secured, enough to 
warrant the statement that the coming convention will in no wise 
fall behind any of the others. 

Rochester has long been famous as a center and source of 
religious and educational interest and power. It is easily accessi- 
ble for nearly all the members of the Association; and such a 
program is being prepared, as future announcements will give 
evidence, that a very large number should plan to be present. 





Rochester, New York 
February 5-7, 1907 















































An Exhibit and Reference Library of 
Religious Education 


One of the most attractive features of the Boston convention 
and also of the International Sunday-school convention, at Tor- 
onto, was the Sunday-school Exhibit, the materials for which 
were gathered and arranged by the Rev. Richard Morse Hodge, 
D.D., of Union Theological Seminary. 

Many persons expressed the hope that such an Exhibit 
might become a permanent and easily available institution. Their 
suggestion has been adopted, and with the Exhibit has been 
combined the plan of the publishers’ room as conducted at 
Toronto, where all the literature on this subject has been grouped 
together. This Exhibit and reference library is now open free for 
the use of any persons who are interested in this subject. 

This Exhibit is installed in the offices at Headquarters and 
will be maintained there permanently. Ample space is provided 
for the proper care, classification and display of all the material. 
The Exhibit is open at all times for inspection and it is hoped 
that all who are interested in the work of any of the departments 
will avail themselves of its resources. 

The Exhibit has been recently enriched by a set of the 
Tissot “Old Testament” pictures in colors, and sets of the Perry 
pictures of biblical and religious subjects, 

The Association is daily in receipt of books, pamphlets and 
other material contributed by publishers, institutions and indi- 
viduals; but in order that the Exhibit may be as complete as 
possible, it is very desirable that all those members and friends 
who are able to do so should contribute such material as could 
properly be used therein. This would consist of outlines of all 
curricula touching on morals or religion, text-books or any other 
material used in instruction, charts, maps, programs, catalogs, 
publications of the agencies of religious or of moral instruction, 
papers, special articles, photographs, bibliographies, or any other 
matter which will in any way serve to show what is being thought 
and what is being accomplished in religious and moral education. 

In order to complete the section relating to the curricula 
of Moral and Religious Instrucion in the Permanent Exhibit 
the Executive Office would be glad to receive the Catalogs or 
the outlines of the curricula of all Academies, Colleges, Uni- 
versities and Theological Seminaries. These will be carefully 
preserved and filed for reference. 
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The Home 


The Department of the Home held a meeting of its Executive 
Committee in August. The program for the Rochester conven- 
tion was outlined. The special subject of investigation on which 
this Department will work preparatory to its session at the con- 
vention, will be the “Significance of the Period of Infancy to 
Religious Education.” The following are the officers of this de- 
partment: President, Charles Richmond Henderson, Ph. D., D. 
D., Chicago. Recording Secretary, Mrs. Emily Huntington Mil- 
ler, New Haven, Conn. Executive Secretary, Mrs. Andrew 
MacLeish, Glencoe, III. 


Christian Associations 


At a meeting of the officers of the Department of Christian 
Associations, held at Springfield, Mass., and attended by the 
Secretary of the Association, the program for the sessions of this 
Department at the Rochester convention was outlined. 

According to the new year book of the Y. M. C. Association 
their total membership in North America has increased more than 
twelve-fold in the last forty years, numbering now over 400,000. 
The year’s history records noteworthy advances in religious 
work in Bible classes and in Teacher-training. The following 
are the officers of this department: President, L. L. Doggett, 
Ph. D., Springfield, Mass. Recording Secretary, Henry E. Rose- 
vear, Louisville, Ky. Executive Secretary, William K. Cooper, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Universities and Colleges 


The Department of Universities and Colleges is sending out 
a Questionaire, seeking to ascertain the general conditions and the 
progress being made in religious and moral education in the uni- 
versities and colleges of the United States. This is preparatory 
to the contribution which it will make to the Rochester convention. 
The following are the officers of this department: President, 
Joseph Swain, LL. D., Swarthmore, Pa. Recording Secretary, 
Caroline M. Hazard, Litt. D., Wellesley, Mass. Executive Sec- 
retary, William O. Thompson, D. D., LL. D., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Churches and Pastors 


This department, having made special preparation for its 
contribution to the Rochester convention, will have, in addition 
to its regular departmental session, a general session on Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 6th, under the topic: “Education through 
Church Activity.” The following are the officers of this depart- 
ment: President, Lemuel Call Barnes, D. D., Worcester, Mass. 
Recording Secretary, George Frank Nason, M. A., New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Executive Secretary, R. W. McLaughlin, D. D., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 





The Educational Union of Chicago publishes a quarterly un- 
der the title, “The Nation’s Book in the Nation’s Schools,” de- 
voted to the promotion of moral instruction by the use of the 
Rible in the schools. 





The question is often asked, where can I find a book on 
Bible study that would serve to introduce a young student to 
the historical methods? There are many such books and cer- 
tainly one of the best is “The Origin and Permanent Value of 
the Old Testament,” by Prof. Charles Foster Kent, of Yale. At- 
tention, however, is called to this more particularly on account 
of the last two chapters: “Practical Methods of Studying the 
Old Testament” and “Religious Education—The Fundamental 
Problem of Today.” 


Elementary Pedagogy, a new text book by Levi Seeley, 
Ph.D., of the New Jersey State Normal School, contains a chap- 
ter on religious education. 


One section of the Exhibit at the Executive Office is now de- 
voted to text-books and other material for the study of missions. 





The Sunday-school Editorial Association has agreed on an 
Advanced Course of Study which has been worked out in detail 
by Prof. Irving F. Wood, and Rev. Newton M. Hall. It covers 
“The Early Days of Israel” and is now published by several of 
the denominational houses. 
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The vacation season has offered many excellent opportunities 
for promoting the work of the Religious Education Association. 
Members of the Executive Board, leading workers together with 
the Secretary have been able to reach a number of summer assem- 
blies and general conventions. 





Several guilds are busy planning their work for the coming 
season. Hartford, Meriden, and Winsted, Conn., with Hyde 
Park, Chicago, seem to be making the most careful preparation. 





The Baraca Bible class organization has now 100,000 mem- 
bers in the United States. The Men’s Bible class movement has, 
in all probability, many more than 100,000 classes, for recently a 
certain publisher, seeking to reach the teachers of these classes 
was able to secure a list of over one hundred thousand teachers 
of men’s Bible classes. This included only those classes being 
taught in Sunday schools, not taking into account the number in 
the Y. M. C. A. and other organizations. 





A special conference of Teacher-training workers was held 
in the middle of August at Winona Lake, under the auspices of 
the International Sunday school Association. 





The last “Atlantic Monthly” contains an interesting article by 
Prof. Gardiner on “The Power of Bible Poetry.” 





The September number of the “Biblical World” has an article 
by Cecil C. North on “The Influence of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Upon the Religious Life of College Students. 
In the same issue Prof. Isaac B. Burgess writes to the question 
“Are Courses in the Bible Suited to the Curriculum of a Prepara- 
tory School?” 





Rochester, New York 
February 5-7, 1907 














